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CAST 


George Hilton as Peter Lynch 
Anita Strindberg as Cléo Dupont 
Alberto de Mendoza as John Stanley 
Evelyn Stewart as Lisa Baumer 
Janine Reynaud as Lara Florakis 
Luigi Pistilli as Inspector Stavros 
Tom Felleghy as Mr. Brenton 


Luis Barboo as Sharif 
CREW € 
Directed by Sergio Martino $ ie 
Produced by Luciano Martino i na 
Story by Eduardo M. Brochero A. 


Screenplay by Eduardo M. Brochero, Ernesto Gastaldi and Sauro Scares 
Director of Photography Emilio Foriscot 
Film Editor Eugenio Alabiso _ 
Music by Bruno Nicolai 
Production Designers José Luis Galicia and Jaime Pérez Cubero ‘See 
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RE-EVALUATING THE CASE 
OF THE SCORPION’S TAIL: 
SERGIO MARTINO’S 
HITCHCOCKIAN GIALLO 


by Rachael Nisbet 


Sergio Martino’s 1971 giallo The Case of the Scorpion’s Tail (La coda dello scorpione) is one 
of the director’s less-celebrated works in a genre arguably overshadowed by his Edwige 
Fenech-led thrillers of the early 1970s. Yet despite the film’s reputation as one of the lesser- 
known gialli of his career, The Case of the Scorpion’s Tail is perhaps one of Martino’s 
most successful examples of the genre, exemplifying the elaborately plotted whodunit 
narrative that is at heart of the giallo. The film’s competent screenplay from prolific Italian 
screenwriter Ernesto Gastaldi elevates the film beyond traditional giallo fare with a story 
that utilises traditional whodunit elements borrowing from the work of Alfred Hitchcock 
whilst embracing the established tropes of the giallo. 


Sergio Martino proved himself to be a skilled director of gia//i throughout the course of 
his career, producing many key films of the genre. Martino’s films were narratively and 
visually inventive, often playing with the established tropes of the genre whilst bringing 
in influences from other popular forms of cinema of the time. Martino’s first foray into 
the Italian thriller, The Strange Vice of Mrs Wardh (Lo strano vizio della Signora Wardh, 
1971), combined traditional conspiratorial elements with a psychosexual tone whilst his 
next Edwige Fenech-led giallo, All the Colours of the Dark (Tutti | colori del buio, 1972), 
expanded on this concept, drawing on Roman Polanski’s Rosemary's Baby (1968) to create 
a psychedelic satanic take on the g/allo. His final thriller with Fenech, the Edgar Allan Poe 
inspired Your Vice is a Locked Room and Only | Have the Key (II tuo vizio 6 una stanza chiusa 
é solo io ne ho Ia chiave, 1972) echoed the films of Emilio Miraglia and Riccardo Freda with 
its blend of the Gothic and the modernity of the gia/lo, whereas Martino’s final giallo and 
arguably his most famous film, Jorso (/ corpi presentano tracce di violenza carnale, 1973), 
went on to inspire the American slasher film whilst setting a precedent for the more violent 
Italian thrillers that came at the tail end of the decade. 
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Rachael Nisbet is an Ed inburgh: writer sae in italian genre cinema, with a slant towards style and 
gialli, She maintains a blog at | p://hy endos.blogspot.com. 
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OUT OF THE SHADOWS: 
THE FILM MUSIC OF 
BRUNO NICOLAI 


by Howard Hughes 


Italian composer, conductor, arranger and instrumentalist Bruno Nicolai is best remembered 
for his long and productive association with composer Ennio Morricone. But in the late 
1960s, Nicolai emerged from the shadow of his mentor and collaborator to flourish as an 
accomplished composer in his own right, with a distinctive style and repertoire. He worked 
on a diverse array of projects, collaborating regularly with such directors as Alberto De 
Martino and Jesus Franco, and composing themes for projects ranging from The Christmas 
That Almost Wasn’t (1966), Count Dracula (1970) and The Case of the Scorpion’s Tail 
(1971), to The Fighting Fist of Shangai Joe (1973), And Then There Were None (1974) and 
Caligula (1979). 


Nicolai, who was born in Rome in 1926, studied piano and composition at the Santa Cecilia 
Conservatory in Rome. It was there that he became friends with Ennio Morricone, with 
whom he later developed a fruitful collaborative relationship. An early credit for Nicolai was 
the harpsichord soloist on Mario Nascimbene’s soundtrack to Girl with a Suitcase (1961 
— starring Claudia Cardinale), and Nicolai’s distinctive keyboard work on piano, harpsicord 
and organ can be heard on many soundtracks of the era. As his star rose in the 1960s, 
Morricone became one of the most in-demand and productive film composers in Italy. 
Nicolai became Morricone’s regular conductor, directing the orchestra in the recording 
studio. It is highly doubtful that Morricone’s output, particularly in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, would have been as prolific without Nicolai’s input. Through his association with 
Morricone, Nicolai conducted some of the most memorable spaghetti western scores, 
including For a Few Dollars More (1965), The Hills Run Red (1966), The Big Gundown 
(1967), Death Rides a Horse (1967), Face to Face (1967) and The Big Silence (1968). 


Nicolai also worked with Morricone as conductor on such films as Wake Up and Kill (1966), 
The Battle of Algiers (1966), The Rover (1967), Grand Slam (1967) and The Sicilian Clan 
(1969), which led to them being co-credited as composers on the scores to Operation Kid 
Brother (1967 — aka OK Connery), The Dirty Heroes (1967), A Professional Gun (1968 — aka 
The Mercenary) and Bandits of Rome (1968 — aka The Violent Four). \n a rare case, the 
spaghetti western Gentleman Killer (1967) saw Nicolai as composer, with Morricone his 
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strings. Nicolai scored Romano Scavolini’s A White Dress for Marialé (1972), where again 
someone is traumatised by witnessing a woodland tryst that culminates in murder. The 
gothic palace setting (actually the Palazzo Borghese, Rome) includes sequences that 
recall the candlelit castle scenes of Fellini's La dolce vita (1960). Nicolai’s music again 
incorporates Dell’Orso’s vocal and Morricone-esque stylings. Nicolai also scored Umberto 
Lenzi’s Eyeball (1975 — aka The Secret Killer), which is that most unusual of outings, the 
‘Barcelona package tour g/allo’. It starred John Richardson, Martine Brochard and the usual 
archetypes being stalked by a killer wearing a red plastic showerproof cape. Nicolai’s score 
is often much lighter than the eyeball stabbing action it accompanies, though it suits the 
stunning shots of sunny Barcelona. 


Nicolai worked with Fernando Merighi on The French Sex Murders (1972), which starred La 
dolce vita's Anita Ekberg as Madam Colette, who runs a Parisian bordello. When prostitute 
Francine (Barbara Bouchet) is murdered, her client Antoine (Peter Martell) is wrongly 
sentenced for her murder, but is decapitated, ironically, when he escapes on a motorbike 
en route to the guillotine. The most entertaining aspect of the film is Inspector Fontaine, as 
played by Robert Sacchi, a professional Humphrey Bogart impersonator, which brings to 
mind a giallo crossed with Woody Allen’s Play it Again, Sam (1972). Overwrought and lurid, 
this plays like a Jess Franco movie, especially given the presence of Franco regular Howard 
Vernon as eyeball-eviscerator Professor Waldemar. Nicolai’s theme song, ‘Viens avec moi’ 
(‘Come with Me’), was sung by Angiolina Quinterno, while incidental cues deploy Dell’Orso 
vocals. This and many of Nicolai’s other scores were published by Gemelli, Nicolai’s own 
record label, which is still run by the Nicolai family. His musical legacy, now preserved on 
digital and analogue, is another aspect of the glory days of Italian cinema that is still alive 
and well, long after the era has passed. He’s a composer whose work has enjoyed longevity, 
both for its listenability and via the cult surrounding 1960s and ’70s Italian composers. 
Among his musical peers, Nicolai’s considerable canon is as impressive as anyone’s. 


Thanks to soundtrack specialist Lionel Woodman of Hillside CD and Tom Betts of 
Westerns... All'Italiana! 


All text © Howard Hughes/Arrow Films 2018 


Howard Hughes is the author of a range of film books, including Cinema Italiano: The Complete Guide from 
Classics to Cult and The Kamera Guide to Spaghetti Westerns. 
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ANITA STRINDBERG: 
ELUSIVE ICON OF THE 
GIALLO 


by Peter Jilmstad 


Even before Anita Strindberg’s first film had premiered, she seemed destined for stardom. A 
feature in Life magazine had led to a career as a TV hostess and shortly after, she was cast 
in her first starring role in her native Sweden. Press from all over Europe compared her to 
Grace Kelly and Romy Schneider and a major Hollywood studio offered her a multi-picture 
deal. So just how did the statuesque Swede with the chiselled looks end up becoming an 
icon of Italian genre cinema? 


Anita Strindberg was born Karin Anita Margareta Edberg on June 19, 1937. She grew up an 
only child on Sédermalm in Stockholm, Sweden. In 1956, at age 19, she was chosen as a 
candidate for a Life Magazine feature called “Beauty abroad” where a multitude of women 
from all over the globe were featured. The article led to a great deal of media attention and 
Anita received offers from Hollywood and even fan mail from Billy Wilder. 


Her first film appearance was a walk-on part in Blonde in Bondage which, in spite of its 
lewd title, was a Swedish noir thriller shot in 1956. Following her appearance as a hostess 
on a successful game show on Swedish TV, she was cast in the upcoming comedy Den 
Skona Susanna (The Beautiful Susanna), which was based on the tale of Shoshana in 
the Book of Daniel in the Old Testament. During the film’s production, Anita was offered 
a multi-picture deal with Columbia Pictures, which was turned down due to her parents’ 
reluctance to let their still teenage daughter fly off to Hollywood. Unfortunately for Anita, the 
film was shelved for over two years and when finally released in 1959 (as Skdna Susanna 
och Gubbarna), it received poor reviews and had an extremely limited run in theatres. By 
that time, Anita was married and had a daughter, Louise. The marriage did not last and Anita 
spent the next few years in Stockholm, Barcelona and on Mallorca working as a model, 
photographer and running her own modelling agency. Ready for a new challenge, Anita 
moved to Italy to set up a design firm in Milan where she remained until she had a falling 
out with her business partner and accepted an offer to come to Rome and act. 
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Anita’s first and only Italian appearance as Anita Edberg was a small role as a murder 
victim in Massimo Franciosa’s 1970 drama That Clear October Night, where her character 
was killed off by genre stalwart Venantino Venantini. Her agent decided that the similarities 
between Anita’s surname and the more famous Ekberg would be more of a hindrance than 
a help to her career and her surname was changed to Strindberg, after the Swedish author 
and playwright August Strindberg. 


Anita’s first big break in Italy came when she was offered a role in Lucio Fulci’s A Lizard in 
a Woman’s Skin (1971). The role was originally meant for Ida Galli, better known as Evelyn 
Stewart, but today it is difficult to imagine anybody other than Anita playing the striking and 
sexually confident Julia Durer. 


Not long after her key performance in Fulci’s film, Anita was offered her first starring role as 
the feisty journalist Cléo Dupont in Sergio Martino’s The Case of the Scorpion’s Tail, which 
was shot in the spring of 1971. The film ended up being one of the better performing gialli 
of the year and several other roles in the thriller genre followed during the early 1970s. 
She starred in four films in quick succession: Tulio Demicheli’s lacklustre The Two Faces of 
Fear with George Hilton, Aldo Lado’s Who Saw Her Die? where she played the grief-stricken 
mother Elizabeth Serpieri alongside George Lazenby, the Haiti-set Tropic of Cancer and 
lastly a reunion with Sergio Martino in his Edgar Allen Poe-inspired Your Vice is a Locked 
Room and Only | Have the Key. 


1973 saw her taking leads in Italy’s first ‘women in prison’ film, Women in Cell Block 7, and 
in Giorgio Bontempi’s underrated drama The African Deal. 


However, by the mid-1970s the giallo’s popularity was starting to wane as it was overtaken 
by hard-hitting police thrillers and sex comedies all’italiana, which meant far less interesting 
and challenging roles for women. Anita, nearing 40 at the time, now found herself no longer 
cast as the love interest of the young leads, but of their fathers instead. However, she kept 
busy working and appeared in several films in different genres (poliziotteschi, gialli, drama, 
horror and comedies) between 1974 and 1976 before heading to the prestigious Actor’s 
Studio in New York to hone her craft. 


On her return to Italy, she was cast as Countess Katia in the RAI TV drama L’eredita della 
priora, which caused a certain amount of uproar when screened in 1980 since Anita was 
one of the first people to appear nude on Italian television. 
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